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THE COUTTS BANK 


+ 


Grim Old Storehouse of Money and 
Romance. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF iTS FOUNDER 


His Granddaughter is Now the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


= 


HER HUSBAND A YOUNG MAN 


Special Correspondente of The E 
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stories are broken only by small, plain 
windows, while stone facings around the 
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the rear and by William str ail | 
dard street on the sides, is 
for the making of which a spe 
act of nt had to be obtained, runs 
across Gi reet to an antex. 
rear appre ve easy Ss 
long range of rooms of the bank, 
which nes on the ground levei 
Some curious are afloat as to the 
contents of these sirong rooms. Ac 
to one, there Is nai «mill 
note; according to 4 
hoarded th quantities : 
other treasures sent over hy French noble 
families during the revolutionary times, 
and now never likely to be med. The 
courteous manager throws skeptica 
ngs about but pre- 
cise information i 
Th ent ank, now 
fs a tiny malt 
villa, leading ont row stalrease, This 
stands just as it has done for well over a; 
century past. and the guide points out that 
the stone sivps on the under 
side. so that th had a history 
even before t to the feet of 
Thomas Coutts, ud their 
aristocratic visit mahox- 
any banisters ure now very quaint. The 
rear room on the first tloor was the d 
ing reom in these dashing day ud the 

















fine Chinese paper. still tne t_condi- 
tion, was given to as Co in 1780 by 
Lord rn from the 
first European y to China. 
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curious are the underground 
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toward the Thames by 
till a depth of about thirty-five 
feet below the Strand—or a trifle below the 

















level of the Thamcs embunkment—is reach- 
ed. What a place for conspiracies in th 
olden time! A iment might be hidden 
safely in th im v 
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there is the old kitchen. 

there is the mouth of an ancient well, which 
fs sald to have drawn its ples from 
strata on the oth of the river, 

But it is the itl it 
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est. The Covtts ancestry runs inte the 
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the seventeenth and con 
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burton, an ancestor of Sir Walter Scott. 
with whose family the Coutts were con- 
nected more closely by marriage at a iater 
date. His sons carried the business to 
London and elsewhere—the second of them, 
John, being established at Rotterdam as a 
sort of glorified smuggler, whose chief 
trade, according to Sir Willlam Forbes 
(afterward his apprentice), was “the ship- 
ping of tea, spirits and other articles of 
contraband ‘goods for the smugglers on 
east. and north coasts of Scotland.” 
| As another and more recent histori 

| the family, Ralph Richardson, say 
Provost Coutts, sitting in ermine 
gainst smugglers all the terro 
aw, while his son John supplied 
‘actors with tea, spirits, ete., 
contraband trade—such were 
sistencies of the time.” Patri 

t brother, was something of a lit-| 









































terateur and traveler, and was once ar- 
rested as a spy on the ramparts of Lille 
| lay for months in prison, but lived to ¢: ¥ | 
on the family tradition in partner<hip with 
Sir William Forbes. The third of the 
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as Lord Dunde Id (a family snucetion) 
reported in 1822. It will int 
Us that genius and madr | 
allied to know that both James « 
| rick died of a mental malady. | 
| 
; But it who 
most concerns this story, and exhibits in | 
the highest degree the eccentric vigor and 
| independence of th linary family. | 
| He and James s bank | 
in the Strand it different 
nd in those ¢ Where is now the 
il on the east, Adelphi terrace | 
immediate! south, and the Charing Cross 
railway bridge to the west, effectually } 
blocking out all view of the river there | 
E are told uninterrupted 
nden'= sr enue, th 
| and beyond tha Mstant pr 
| Kent and Surrey hills.” The 
jelphi was then about to b built; but 
mas Coutts was st? hand rich 
enough to precure the m ing of a street 
trem the back of his house which should 
give him a view of the r r and the 
Southern py et ard the 
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Coutts, however, lived not ever the bank, 
| but a few steps away, in St. Martin's lane 

en ‘Trafalgar and the now | 
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love aflairs, 
| key, famili known Betty, 1s de- | 
j scribed as “a blooming young rustic, re- 
| ple for cleanliness, industry and good | 


n account of the | 
nplexion and the beaut 
her features, respected and beloved for | 
ty of her demeanor and the un- 
f her temper.” The same 
deseribed Coutts him: 
ful of his health and 
| tation; but a diff 
when it was known 
| bachelor, the richest man in London, ad- 
viser of prime ministers and treasurer of 
princes, had positively married his house- 
d. It is told now that just before that 
the comely Betty was scrubbing the 
the Sirand offices—the tdentical | 
y referred to, no doubt—when 
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tartled 
off your 
| boots long, and your stockings, too, 
}if 1 lik we may judge Mrs. 
Coutts to have known her own mind even 
good humoered. And indeed she 
the respect of the family into 
had stepped. The ex-housematd 
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| bore thr ldren, all daughters, of whom 
the first the wife of the famous 
radical, Sir Francis Burdett, M. P.. and 
mother of the present Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts; while the second beeame the wife 
lof the Earl of Guilford and mother of the 
Baroness North, and the third married the 
| first arquis of Bute and became the 





mother of the Countess of Harowby and a 
cennection of Lucien Bonaparte by the 
marriage of her son with his daughter. 

| Thomas’ Second Wife. 

|} No fine connections or even his business 
relations with the royal family could tame 
Thomas Coutts into obedience to the con- 
ventions of society, and immediately after 
his wife’s death, when he was well beyond 
his sevendeth year, he concluded a second 
and still more remarkable marriage. Har- 
riot ‘nin the early summer of 
her beauty and the fuliness of her dramatic 
success, had as a little girl been picked up 
by some charitable ladies who found her 
| rambling the count with her 
mother and stepfather as strolling players. 
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I: her jater successes on the stage she ts 
said to have looked “like a girl fresh from 
| the couni with blooming complexion, a 
tall fine figure, raven locks, ivory teeth, a 
cheek like a pe and coral lips.” 

en when € her own living she 





= @ generous soul and helped the fam- 
‘of Edmund Kean before the Mlustrious 
= 
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as patron, then as 
. her charities be- 








came more munitic 








nt. For some time be- 
fore their marriage both were the subjects 
of much ne Yr Se nd blackmall- 
ing abuse. She gave up the e at his re- 











quest, and bought Holly Lodge, High- 
gate Hill, of Sir Henry Vane Tempest for 
her at a cost of $125,000, Within a month of 





the death of his firs' 
married again, a mem 


wife Betty he was 
-r of the Drury Lane 
















Theater management giving the bride away. 
It is that H $200,000 of pin 
money, much of y, in the first 
year of her married life. When the banker 
died, a few years later, he left her a for- 
tune of $4,500,000, in addition to the Holly 
Lodge property. Five years after His death 





ninth Duke 
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Albany, himself a 


ere 
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| Forbes, marrying that “lady of the green 
| his friend, Sir Walter Scott. 


| ligious and politic 


| through the metropolis in t 


| ter in the 


| of public affairs. 


Nell Gwyn and Charles II. At her death 
in 1837 all the Coutts property was foun: 
to have been willed to the Baroness Bur- 
deti-Coutts, who now lives at the costly 
“lodge” on the northern heights. 

In the meantime -the Scottish bank of 
Coutts & Co. had enjoyed no less romantic 
associations—one of its principals becom- 
ing Sir James Hunter Blair. bart, of whom 
Johnson’s Boswell has prosed, and Robert 
Burns has sung; and the ether, Sir William 





who was the first sweetheart of 
When Scott 
fell into pecuniary troubles Coutts’ bank 
was one of his chief creditors, and its 
chairman, Forbes, as the great novelist tes- 
tifies in his journal, “behaved as ever with 
the generosity of anclent faith and early 
friendship.” 

Sir Francis Burdett, known to the rad- 
icals of Westminster as “Old Glo was a 
miliar figure in the political history of 
England in the early nineteenth century. 
It may be an exaggeration to say, as Mr. 
‘dson does, that “no man of his time 
greater stir than he;” but his 
{ parliamentary reform and re- 
1 freedom is recognized 
now at its true worth, and his duel with 
James Paull, his triumphal procession 
egrly reform 
agitation, the siege of his house in Picea 
dilly, his imprisonment in the tower, his 
trial at Leicester and further imprisonment, 
his final election as a conservative and his | 
death by starvation, prompted by chagrin | 
at the loss of his wife in 1844, are only some 
of the more striking points in a remarkable 
career. 















































The Present Baroness. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts, his youngest 
daughter, is five years older than Queen 
Victoria, and has thus seen four monarchs 
on the British throne. She had hardly | 
passed into legal womanhood ere she found 
herself the possessor of many milltons; and 


her long and honorable life is chiefly 
marked by her wise and humane expendi- 




















PRINCE QF LIARS 
—— 

A “Tall Story” Man Who Will Soon 
Be Heard ‘rom, 


FAMOUS AS A NEWSPAPER FAKIR 





Heir to the Accomplishments of 


Ananias and. Munchausen. 





SOME TALES HE HAS TOLD 





(Copyright, 1901, by A. T. Vance.) 

Written for The Evening Star by Arthur T. Vance. 

News comes from a remote corner of 
Texas that Joseph Mulhattan, the most 
stupendous and ingenious liar of his time, 
has recently turned up in that part of the 
country. It is now in’ order for the news- 
papers to be on their guard, for in his 
prime Mulhattan perpetrated and got Into 
circulation through various important news- 
papers hoaxes that would have made Baron 
Munchausen feel like an amateur; and 
there {s no guarantee that he won't go 
into the busine: ain. The last previous 
definite news of Joe was some five years 
ago, when it was announced that he had 
retired to the wilds of California to recu- 
perate from his arduous mental labors. 
Soon after it was rumored that he was 

















ture of her fortune. The Church of Eng- ! 
land has been one of the chief gainers bh 
her bounty, from which have arisen bishop- 
ries, churches, schools cholarship: 
model dwellings, the y for the Pre- 










vention of Cruelty to Children, various | 
bodies for the tion of animals, the 
Raltimore Fishery School, the Columbia 
market, th compassionate fund | 





er institutions and efforts too num- | 
‘ous for separate mention. Miss Burdett 

vas leffan orphan in 184 e received in | 
IS71 the rare honor of being created a bar- 

oness In her own right; it was not till IS81 | 
that she married. 

a Her Husband. 

‘This brings us to the last romantic chap- 
ory of the Coutts family, and 
to one of the Jatest sensations in the world | 
There are various stories 
of how the baroness first met her future | 
husband, one of them, for the accuracy of 
which we cannot vouch, being that it was | 
ertain school in North London, where 
she, as Lady Bountiful, was giving away 
the prizes, some of which fell to the lot 
young Master Bartlett. The story coi 
Unues that the baroness at once became !n- 
terested in the promising lad; that she sent 
him to Oxford, then made him her private 
secretary, and’ finally married him, to the 
great disgust of her friend, Queen Victoria, 
who was at no pains taconceal her opinion 
of such marriages. The last two steps are 
matters of history; for the rest, all tnat can 
be said positively is that the two sons of 
the late Ellis Bartlett of Plymouth, Mass., 
got their education in England and went 
to Oxford, Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett to Christ 
Chureh and William Lehman --shmead- 
Bartlett to Keble. 

‘The present Sir Ellis Ashmead-Partlett— 
nicknamed “Stlomo” from his familiarity 
with South African monarchs, favored vis- 
{tor of the sultan and stormy petrel of 
young toryism—Is the elder of the brothers 
by two years. He left Oxford with tirst- 
class honors, entered the house of com- 
mons in 188), has been twice civil lord of 
the admiralty, and was knighted eight 
years ago. He cannot be called a serious 
force in politics, however. His brother W 
Ham was born in 1851, belng thus thirty- 
seven years younger than his wife, whose 
name he assumed at their marriage. He 
did not shine at Oxford, and he has not 
shone much in the intervening years. One 
of the most retiring members of the house 
of commons (where he sits for Sir Francis 
Burdett's old seat of Westminster), it was 
with a gasp of astonishment that the Bri- 
tish public read his indictment of the war 
hospitals in South Africa. The man in the 
street had forgotten, or had never known, 
that {t was in the charitles of the battle- 
field (during the Russo-Turkish war) that 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts first made friends with 
the “unspeakable Turk,” and won the full- 
est admiration of his future wife. 

The present Lord Tweedmouth—who mar- 
ried the daughter of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and whose sisters married Sir M. 
White-Ridley, the late home secretary, and 
the present Earl of Aberdeen, respectively— 
{s a nephew of an old partner in the bank- 
ing firm. 
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Lawyer's Address to a Cooking School 
‘Was « Rank Failure. 
From the Pittsburg Times. 

‘The real cynic is always a man with @ 
history, and this is true of a comparatively 
young Pittsburg lawyer who views all sweet 
girl graduates with unnatural distrust. 
‘This isn't the commencement season, but it | 
required several months for this story to | 
leak out. The attorney, who 1s a gifted 
speaker, was invited to make an address to 
the graduating class of a training school 
for nurses in a town not more than a good 
day's walk from Pittsburg. For his subject 
he selected a general theme embracing as 
much of medical jurisprudence as he 
thought the profession of the girls required 
them to know. He was on hand promptly, 
togged out in a full-dress suit and adorned 
by a rosebud. He went to the hall as di- 
rected by the hotel clerk, and the master 
remonies beckoned him to ascend to 

tform. The former had met him pre- 
ly during the progress of a trial at 










| clal traveler for 3 


| the completion of the furnace, 


dead, and his years of persistent silen 
gave credence to the rumor. 

Mulhattan had been a truthful commer- 
rs before the passion 
for big story telling took possession of him. 
One day it occurred to him that the news- 
papers of his locality weren't Interesting 
enough, so he proceeded to liven them up 
with the products of his own imagination. 
The Pittsburg Leader was the me 
. and he kept the editors bu: 
hing denials of the little hoaxes he got 
up about well-known people. P1 
these personaliti J upon him 
sought to exercise his genius In a 
field. 
in the United State 
Washington, Pa. Multhattan wrote an ar- 
ticle announcing that a cremation would 
take place at a date two weeks ahead of 

nd Little 
oon had an army of reporters 
besides special artists from 
the flustrated papers, When they found 
the crematory unfinished and discovered 
that there was no corpse they sought for 
Mr. Mulhattan to supply that important 
omission, but he was far away. 
One on George. 

It was in 1875 that Mulhattan got up his 
first really imposing f He discovered 
that the remains of George Washington 
were petrified, and thgt some well-known 
citizens who were very desirous of seeing 
the Washington monument completed were 
about to remove the petrified body to the 
exposition at Philadelphia, to place It on 
exhibition during the centennlal year. An 
admission fee of 50 cents would be charged, 
the money to be used in finishing the monu- 
ment. This was printed and reprinted the 
wide country over, and the newspapers 
teemed with letters, favorable and denun- 
ciatory. Alexander K. McClure, editor of 
the Philadelphia Times, was particularly 
vigorous in the denunciation of Mulhattan’s 
{dea, while the Pittsburg Gazette supported 
it_warmly. 

For a time thereafter Mr 
stories, according to his own 4 
what might be called “plain lie: 
went to Kentucky, and aftér he 
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But he 
ad breath- 
ed the inspiring air of that locality for a 
while he began to take pride in his work, 





and produced seme sparkling gems of or- 
namental prevarication. In 1877 he visited 
the Mammoth cave, and promptly evolved 
out of his inner consclousness another great 


| cavern fourteen miles long, containing a 


large navigable river, to ply upon the 
waters of which a steamboat was being 
built. Leslie's wrote for a sketch of the 
town near which the cave was located, and 
for pictures of the cave. With an artist 
friend Mulhattan filled this order, and the 
articles and pictures were printed In Frank 
Leslie's Ilustrated Newspaper. The cave 
was so brilliant a success that he followed 
{t up with other caves, until he had nearly 
the whole state of Kentucky ringing hollow 
to the footstep. 
A Flock of Trained Geene. 

Animal stories were very popular then. 
Mulhattan concentrated his powerful in- 
tellect upon the domestic goose, and the re- 
sult was a highly detailed and interesting 
account of a Texas cotton plantation kept 
in order by a flock of trained geese. The 
geese carried under their necks gourds 
filled with water, so that each goose could 
drink out of its neighbor's gourd. Each 
goose did the work of two men in weeding. 
‘The story concluded with the prediction 
that, “if the farmer's experfment is as suc- 
cessful as he thinks it will be, it Is only a 
question of a few years until the whole 
cotton crop of Texas will be weeded out by 
the ordinary goose.” This was regarded by 
many newspacers, particularly in the south, 
as an important agricultural departure. 

Mulhattan’s Texas meteor story attained 
the proportion of an international event. 
This was published in 1883 in the Fort 
Worth Gazette. and was the making of that 
paper. An Associated Press agent swal- 
lowed the story whole and telegraphed It 
all over the country. On the day after the 
story was published the Gazette recelyed 
114 telegrams in regard to the matter. 








| Three of them came from Europe—one from 
| the London Times, one from the Edinburgh 





Scotsman and one from the Parls Gaulois. 





the court house in that town. 
In due season the lawyer was asked if he 
Pitts- 
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gases and k all the cattle. z 
| of Mexieans were struck and buried 200 
feet in the earth.” The newspapers of the 
country contained columns of interviews 
stinguished scienusts regarding the 
and thou ls of letters were sent 
Fort Worth, asking 
for He was so indig- 





nant that he gave out word that If Mul- 

















that a ph n may be able to un hattan ever came to Fort Worth he would 
injury you wrought throu shoot him on the spot. Afterward, how- 
carelessness or " the occasion | e he relented and invited the famous 
may arise when a human life will pay the | prevaricator to dine with him. The Gazette 
penalty of your negl had to employ a »pecial corps of writers to 
By this time the ma of ceremo' reply to the letters received, besides’ get- 
was squirming about uneasily and the class | ting out thousands of explanatory clr- 
of girls in the front row of seats looked | culars. 
anything but pleased. How long the speak- | Mulhattan next wrote an extended ac- 









er might have continued without provoking 
a breach of the peace is hard to conjec- 
ture, for just at this juncture a delegation 
waited upon the master of ceremonies. it 
ame from a certain training school in 
‘own where a class of nurses was being 
graduated. A speaker had been engaget 

Lawyer Blank by name. He had left t 
hotel, but had failed to arrive at his desti- 
nation. The situation dawned upon the 
master of ceremonies in an instant, and 
the lawyer's address came to a halt at the 
next period. It seemed like a good Joke, 
but the attorney couldn't understand why 
he got such a decided frost at the wrong 
commencement until one of his new guides 
explained to him that he had been address- 
ing the graduating class of a thriving 
cooking school. 

















Guessing a Clift’. Height. 
From the Century. 

Shortly after making the turn to the east, 
and in the depths of a beautifully terraced 
canon, we came upon a copious hot 
spring running out of the bluff upon a low 
bench, where {t made a large, clear pool 
of water. The sight of this natural bath 
of warm water was tempting to tired and 
dirty men, and here we made our first and 
orly stop for recreation. After lunch most 
of the party proceeded to the warm pool, 
and, stripping, we literally soaked for hours 
in its delightful waters, stopping occasion- 
ally to soap and scrub our linen. While 
here the party indulged in guessing the 
height of the inclosing cliffs. The air was 
so clear in this country that one always un- 
derestimated the magnitude of the relief. 
None of our estimates exceeded 500 feet. 
Seeing a good place for the first time in 
all our course to scale the canon walls, 





ed cloth, trimmed wits back <atin xed orna- 
« bat ts of black satin, with two orange yellow 


I climbed them and measured the exact 
height, which was 1,650 feet. The view 
from the summit was superb, revealing the 
panorama of the uplands, which 1s com- 
pletely shut out while traversing the 
chasm below. 


count of the discovery of the lost art of 
making malleable gla The story was 
told with such sweet simplicity and care- 
ful and minute detail that the average 
reader felt that he could go right out and 
manufacture malleable glass himself with 
a few simple implements: Next, at the sug- 
| gestion of a newspaper:man at Lexington, 
Ky., Mulhattan_ loeated the star of Bethle- 
hem. Among Mulhattan's friends at the 
time was John M.Kleig, a hardware deal- 
er of Richfield, Kys 
Astronomical Achievement: 
Mulhattan dubbéd him “professor,” and 
described him as @ Suceessful observer of 
sun spots and amiastronomer of remark- 
able attainments ané@ high scientific repu- 
tation. According*to Mulhattan’s story, it 
was “Professor” Klein who had discovered 
the star. The late,Richard A. Proctor, the 
eminent English astronomer, was in the 
United States at this time. Unfortunately 
for him, he didn't know about Mulhattan, 
and he burned with zeal to save the Ameri- 
can public from the paths of sci_ntifie er- 
ror. So he devoted several columns of la- 
bored writing to an_exposure of what he 
termed a humbug. He said there was no 
such thing and never had been any such 
thing as a star of Bethlehem, and if there 
was such a star it could not have been 
discovered at Klein's observatory, which 
was quite true, as there was no such thing 
as Klein's observatory, the estimable hard- 
ware dealer having never looked through 
anything bigger than a pair of opera glass- 
es in his life. Proctor’s dental of the star, 
of Bethlehem’s existence stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest about his éars. The pious and 
orthodox fell upon him with truly religious 
ardor, defending Prof. Klein and denounc- 
ing Proctor with a vigor which soon made 
the English astronomer very sorry that 


he spoke. 

During the summer of 1888 Mulhattan, 
with the aid of a mythical Prof. J. N. B. 
Birdwhistle of the equally mythical Law- 
renceburg Academy of Science, discovered 
an invisible moon, the bulk of which was 























About this time the first crematory | 
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about two and a half times greater. than 
that of the visible moon, while its dis- 
tance from the earth was only about thirty 
thousand miles. 

“Its influence on our tides,” wrote Mul- 
hattan, “on our atmosphere, our crops and 
the great storms must be very great, and 
will in a measure account for the cyclones, 
tornadoes and hot and cold waves that 
Sweep over the earth. It makes its orbit in 
@ path diagonally between the earth and 
sun, in such a position, caused by the sun's 
powerful attraction, as to be Invisible ex- 
cept the upper edge as it occasionally skirts 
ou: horizon during the months of July and 
August.” 

Then the romancer went on to say that 
Professor Birdwhistle had telegraphed the 
discovery to Professor Swift of the Roch- 
ester Observatory and Professor John M. 
Klein, the noted astronomer of Kentuck: 
and had received a reply from the lat 

ating that he had brought his instrumeats 
to bear upon the western horizon at the 
indicated point, and that he, too, nad gazed 
upon the Invisible moon, thus corroborating 
Professor Birdwhistle in every particular. 
The invisible moon careered visibly through 
the newspapers for many days. 

Small, but Interest! 

Mr. Muihattan now turned his attention 
to things terrestrial, and brought to public 
notice an ancient pyramid near Lawrence- 
burg, Ky. He said it was found in one of 
the huge mounds there abounding and was 
full of golden urns and other woaderfui 
relics of an extinct race. Later on he got 
up another mound sensation, in which he 
told how a golden calf had been ¢ i 
and tables of stones with inscri 




































them. It was thought that the 
copies of the original ten comnmundmen:s. 
He also wrote of great ofl wells discovered 


in out-of-the-way places, and the oil men 
vania became half crazy with 
excitement. Prospectors were sent out to 
the new oil fields, with instructions tc leas 
land and put up derricks without an in- 
stant’s delay. 
The famous story of the monkeys, told 
Parkes of Kingston, Ky., was an 
ovement on the cotton-tending geese. 
as said that Mr. Parkes had secured 
seven immense monkeys from his brother- 
in-law In South Africa, and had trained 
them to break hemp. The monkeys re- 
quired little care in their keeping, and ri 
ceived no pay, and did their work so well 
that the farmer discharged all his laborers, 
made arrangements to import a thousand 
more monkeys, and looked forward with 



































the low cost of his labor, he should ob- 
tain a practical monopoly of the business 


| of growing hemp, and become one of the 


richest men in the south, Then the story 
went on to say that the Knights of Labor 
of Kentucky had become greatly excited 
over the affair; that they had denounced 
the importation of monkey labor from 
Africa, as being infinitely worse than the 
importation of pauper labor from Europe, 
and that a strike of all the farm hands of 
Kentucky would certainly occur, and there 
might be riots and bloodshed and incen- 
diarism, unless the legislature put a stop 
to Mr. Parkes’ project by prohibiting mon- 
ki ‘This story was sent out by a press 
association. It attracted the attention of 
one of the intelligent leader writers of che 
London Telegraph, who wrote an eu.torlal 
a column long about the influence of simiin 
labor on the labor problem. 

Next came the remarkable story of the 
lake of halr-dye, that was published in 
the summer of 1888 in the Virginia City 
terprise. Mulhattan discovered that 
Mono lake contains one of the greatest nat- 
ural deposits of hair-dye in the known 
world. “All who bathe In the waters of 
that lake become blondes, and If the bath- 
ing is persisted in for any length of time 
they get red-headed. A man last spring 
rented the Levining ranch on the north side 
of the lake. He had three strapping daugh- 
ters. As soon as the water became warm 
enough the girls daily went bathing In the 
lake, taking for their mermaid gambols a 
time when the ‘men folks’ were all out on 
the ranch at work. When they began tak- 
ing their dips in the lake the girls were 
brown haired, but they soon found them- 
selves becoming blondes. Next tne hair 
of the girls became flery red. The old man 
and his wife tried the baths, and now the 
whole family are Titian blondes.” 

The Bird-Eating Tree. 

Mr. Muthattan is credited also with pre- 
paring the dispatch from Chihuahua, Mex- 
fco, dated April 22, 1889, that was published 
in the St. Louls Globe Democrat. This was 
a story of a tree that devoured birds. To 
begin with there was a detailed description 
of how the narrator studied botany, and 
used to make long trips into the mountains, 
hunting for specimens. Finally the tree in 
question was discovered. It was something 
like the weeping willow, “but the long, 
drooping, whip-like limbs are of a dark and 
apparently slimy appearance, and seem pos- 
sessed of a horrible life-like power of coll- 
ing and uncolling.” One day the observer 
saw a bird settle on the top of the tree. 
“The branches immediately began to awak- 
en and curl upward. They twined and 
twisted like snakes about the bird, which 
began to scream, and drew it down in their 
fearful embrace until I lost sight of it.” 
The rext day the explorer got half a dozen 
chickens and threw them into the tree. 
“The moment I tossed in the fowls,” he 
says, “‘a violent agitation shook its branch- 
es, which swayed to and fro with a sinuous 
snaky motion. After devouring the fowls, 
these branches fully gorged, dropped to 
their former position, and the tree, giving 
no sign of animation, I dared approach it 
and take the Mmbs in my hand. They were 
covered with suckers, resembling the ten- 
tacles of an octopus. The blood of the 
fowls had been absorbed by the suckers, 
leaving crimson stains on the dark surface. 

‘The dispatch concluded with an account 
of how the explorer wrote of the discovery 
to Prof. Wordenhaupt of the University of 
Heldelburg, who replied that the tree was 
the Arbor Diaboll, only two specimens of 
which had been known to_ science, one 
growing on a peak of the Himalayas and 
the other on the island of Sumatra. 

Mulhattan always prided himself upon his 
“tall stories,” and was never so happy as 
just after perpetrating a particularly atro- 
cious hoax upon some newspaper. As he 
as constantly going about the country as 
a commercial traveler, it was difficult for 
the unwary editors to keep track of him. At 
one time the commercial travelers of the 
ccuntry talked of nominating him for Pres- 
ident. This was just before his retirement 
to the mountains, and the supposition 1s 
that the unexpected honor was too much 
for his modest nature. 

——_——_+e+ 
Hop Picking in England. 
From the Century. 

It requires a great many hands and has 
to be carried through quickly. As soon as 
the time arrives, the East Londoners by 
the thousand give up their work and take 
the train to the hopping. Then they have 
the finest time imaginable. They are quite 
free from any interference: no one watches 
over them; all day long they are out In the 
fields. They are paid, and paid well, by 
the basket; therefore they work hard. in 
the evening they have games entirely ot 
their own devising. There ts no lady to 
watch the girls, no young university man 
geod with fists let loose upon the lads; 
money is plentiful, suppers are copious, 
beer flows in streams; they dance and sing 
at their own sweet will. The farmers, 50 
long as they do no mischief to the crops 
and orchards, do not interfere. At night 
the girls sleep in one barn and the lads and 
men in another. When hopping is over 
they come back to town. Like Bottom, 
they are transformed; their cheeks, which 
were pasty colored, are now rosy and sun- 
burnt; they are no longer the children or 
the curb; they have been adopted for the 
time by the field. How they get back to 
work I do not know, but I believe that in 
many factories the employers look forward 
to the hopping desertions and make ar- 
rangements accordingly. 

————_+o+-—__—_ 


Unusual. 


























From Puck. 

“Any special feature in the case 
quired the reporter. 

“Well, yes,” replied the ex-employer of 
the defaulter. ‘You may say that-we did 
not trust him implicitly.” 

—_—_-o+__- 

Mrs. Crimsonbeak—“There’s one thing 
about my husband I never could under- 

tand.”” 

2 Mrs. Yeast—‘And what's that?” 

“Why, when he comes home late he rt 
find the key hole; but when he gets inside, 
from the noise he makes, he seems to find 
everything in the room.”—Yonkers States- 
man. Z 

Uncle George—“Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself to let that Uttle woman support 
you?” 

Frank—“Yes, I am, to tell the truth, but 
I love her so, and it Is evident such @ 
pleasure for her to work for me,”—Boston 
‘Transcript. 
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Mistress (astounded)—“You can’t read, 
Norah? Good gracious! How did you ever 
learn to cook so well?” 

‘New Cook—“Shure, mum, Oi lay it t’ not 
yn ‘Lite. = = 2 
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ROYAL LAMPOONING 








Why the Censor Spoiled a First 


Performance. 





ALBERT EDWARD HAS MANUSCRIPT 


Suspicion That He Greatly En- 
joyed Its Reading on the Quiet. 





VISITS BEHIND SC&NES 


Se 
Written for The Evenin 

It is perhaps characteristic of the Eng- 
lish people and their unswerving loyalty, 
which amounts almost to a religion, that 
there has been little lampooning of the 
popular prince, wiose pecadilloes certainly 
afforded ample opportunity. But it is le: 


Star, 





est schemes to spring the dramatic sen 
tion of the century and openly hold Eng- 
land’s future king up to ridicule upon the 


public stage was nipped in the bud by the 













Prince of Wales behind the scenes, but 
there was less mystery about his Visits 
there than elsewhere. He would drive up 
in a private hansom, dive into Georg: 
Grossmith’s room, and there spend a quict 
hour or two smoking and chatting with the 
comedian of the Gilbert’ and Sullivan 
operas, for whom he had long cherished # 
warm ‘personal friendship. It was main!) 
through Grossmith that in IS82 his reyes! 
highness invited a party of prominent ac - 
ors and singers to dine with him at his 
London residence, Marlborough Hou: 
There was little formaiity about this roy.1 
sWe party. and all went merrily until 
certain known actor, more famot= 
perhaps as the husband ‘of a charminx 
emotional actres: who has striven 
nobly to uphold the position of her sex upon 
the stage, than for of his own achievs 
ments, ventured to sing a song that wou? 
have been voted off color in any but the 
most bohemian of clubs. ‘The prince rose 
from his seat before the 

















































ffensive song was 
finished. . Was a signal for 
all present to rise, With courtly grace ib. 
extended his hand to all his guests 
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singer, 
up. 


f the now tho: 
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That actor has never 
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DEADLY CAR MON-OVIDE. 







Its Insidious and F Effects ¢ 
leally Mlustrated 
ew York Tin 
pcent death 
escape of 
of the 











laundress 

through 
from 
was a coke 


and 


of one 
another 
aping 


narrow 
breathing 
laundry stove in which the 














watchdogs of St. James’ Palace. The pro-| fire, both of them overcome while awak 
moter of this daring enterprise was none | and working, and in a large room full of 
other than George Edwardes, then and now | doors and windows, recalls the graphic ac 
lessee of the Gaiety Theater, who has since | count given by Dr. A. E. Miller of the 








made a world-wide reput 
such entertainments as “1ne Gaie 
“The Runaway Girl,” “San Toy 
I, who now tell the story for the first time, 
was the instrument chosen to put the dar- 
ing project into effect. 














ion by providing 





wholesale poisoning which occurred by this 
same gas, pon mon-oxide, at the Suar- 
fell mining disaster. A rescuing party was 
overtaken by the gas and one of thelr num 
ber kept writing a description of his set 























sations as long as his penell would tr 
At that time Mrs. Langtry playing | ter Ge ote: ReSReE ewe Se 

in “Merry Wives of Windsor,” while Mrs, | Words: He wrote: 

James Brown Potter was appearing at the | “We all sat without moving or trying 10 
Haymarket Theater in an adaptation of | ¢*¢@Pe: the foot of the ladder ss by. 
Wiikle Collins’ novel, “Man and Wife,’ a | Yet none ‘any effort to go to} 
play dealing with the Scotch rriage | @nd asce a single rung. W. of 








Jay In collaboration with Augustus M 
Moore, then editor of a paper called Soci- 
ety, and brother to George Moore, the nov- 
elist. I was commissioned by George E 
wardes to write a satirical extravaganza, 
to be entitled “The Merry Man and Wives 
of Windsor.” 

A Clever Idea, 
The scheme was to have the 


the travesty (called in the skit 

















Prince of Wales. Mistress Ford and Mis- 
tress Page were to represent Mrs. Langtry 
and Mrs. James Brown Potter. It was even 
thought possible that they might have heen 
engaged to play the parts if money could 
have been made an inducement. “Justice 
Shallow” was to be a counterfeit present- 
ment of Sir George Lewis, legal adviser to 








the prince and famous as a divorce lawyer 
and a skillful handler of difficult cases. The 


first act was laid in his office, where a chorus 
of well-known society women appeared 
clamoring for speedy divorces. In the sec- 
ond act, on the banks of the Thames at 
Windsor, the episode of hiding Falstaff in 
the clothes basket was humorousiy treated, 
and the scene of the final act was the castle 
of “Bally Moral” in Scotland, where, by an 
absurd application of the Scotch marriage 











law, all the divorced couples were inad- 
vertently united. Throughout the plot Ford 


and Page, standing for and resembling Mr. 
Lentry and Mr. Brown Potter, were to be 
represented by inanimate dummies, dragged 
in and out at opportune moments. 

The piece was written and ready for pro- 
duction, I supplying the book, and Moore 
being responsible for the lyrics. Edwardes 
was enthusiastic. He expected to create a 
colossal sensation. It was, of course, his 
opinion that after the first or second repre- 
sentation the making up of the characters 
to represent the prince, the women with 
whom his name had been aseoctated, and 
many prominent persons in the highest so- 
ciety, would be peremptorily forbidden; but 
he argued that the royal veto as to costume 








and “make-up” would cause such a rush to 


see the piece that it would prove extremely 
profitable, even when, afterwards, 





ing in it should wear only their own ordi- 
nary walking dresses and no “make-up” 
whatever. 

Permission Declined. 

A copy of the manuscript was carefully 
compiled, so that no hint of the actual in- 
tention as to “make up,” ete., should ap- 
pear in the text, and it was sent to the 
examiner of plays, J. S. Pigott, representing 
the lord chamberlain, who is the official 
censor. A few days later George Edwardes 
received an intimation from St. James’ 
Palace that !t would be wise for him to 
withdraw his application for a license for 
the extravaganza, a polite way of absolute- 
ly prohibiting the production. The type- 
written manuscript was returned, and with- 
in a year an equerry of the prince called on 
Mr. Edwardes with a request—a royal re 
quest, which is tantamount to a command— 
that the manuscript of the prohibited play 
be delivered to him. It probably rests at 
the.present time in some corner of the 
Prince of Wales’ private library. 

That same night his royal highness occu- 
pied a box at the Gaiety Theater, a grace- 
ful indication to Edwardes that he had not 
incurred the royal displeasure, and, indeed, 
during an interval between the acts Albert 
Edward jokingly intimated that he had 
read the suppressed satire and had been 
much amused by it. The prince still con- 
tinues a warm supporter of all entertain- 
ments provided by George Edwardes. In 
spite of its non-production, Edwardes paid 
Moore and myself a handsome sum for the 
work. Whether the astute manager was 
actually out of pocket by the transaction 
or not I am not in a position to state. 

Prince and Players. 

When the Prince of Wales, usually ac- 
ccmpanied by the princess, officially honors 
a London theater with his presence, two 
large bouquets are provided by the manage- 
ment and placed conspicuously in front of 
the royal bo: Esut there are many other 
occasions when England's future king hob- 
nobs with those whom an unrepealed old 
law designates as “Rogues and Vagabonds, 
although his presence is entirely unknown 
to loyal subjects in front of the footlights, 
and only guessed at by the majority of 






















‘alstaff of 
tr “False 
Taffy") made up to resemble exactly the 


he 
proposed, the actors and actresses appear- 
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partition whi 1 knew there was a 
current of better 

The poisonous g es wer 
carbon mon and di hiefly the for- 
mer, both of which ent in ordinary 















iNuminating gas. rbon mon-oxid 


which ts by far the 









(which has larg 
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extent of 


repl 
the larg 
) per cont, Its insidious 
and paralyzing nature may be s 

the way in which the rescuing pi 
sat down and waited for death, when a few 
steps would have saved them, and in the 
fact that two able-bodied, healthy Women 
© overcome while wide awake and not 
six feet away from several doors and win- 
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he dangerous. stealthiness 
seems to be due to its g 
with the haemoglobin 






















of 

adual_ combination 
f the blood (which 
is the agent carrying oxygen to the tissues 
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and removing waste carbon dioxide), into 
a very stable compound, so stable, in fact, 
that It prevents the usual absorption of 
oxygen in the lungs, and thus really brings 
about an asphyxiation of the tissues, It i¢ 
the potsonous gas given off from burning 
charcoal, which is sometimes used for sul- 
cldal purposes. 











+00. 
Plan to Deceive Conductors. 
From the Baltimore Sun, 

A conductor on a Druid Hill avenue car 
thus describes a new game by which riders 
have avoided paying their fares: 

“I noticed several men who when I went 
to them to collect their fares would with a 
show of indignation declare that they had 
pald me. As the rules of the company de- 
mand that conductors be strictly polite, I 
could not express the doubt that was in my 
mind, and had simply to apologize. One of 
these men the following day again declared 
that he had paid his fare, and us the car 
was crowded, while I was almost sure that 
he had not, I again had to silence my 
doubts, < 

“The next day he rode with me again and 
by that time I had him well spotted. When 
I asked for his fare he gave the same an- 
aswer, and I then told him he had not paid 
me and if he did not I would have to put 
him off the car. In well-assumed indigna- 
tion he pulled off his hat and taking a 
transfer from it sald: ‘Why, here is a 
transfer you gave me when I paid my fare.’ 
This almost floored me and I started to 
apologize for making such a blunder. It 
flashed across my mind to take a look at 
the transfer and I asked him to let me 
see It. This he declined to do, I then 
stopped the car and told him ff he did not 
let me see the transfer he would have to 
get off. He weakened then and held it up 
for me to see. One glance told me that it 
was several days old and I called him down 
good and hard. 

His game would have fooled me had 1 
not been watching him for several da 
and it is the slickest thing I ever saw at- 
tempted. Other conductors have been 
feoled by the same scheme, and no doubt 
this old transfer has been’ the means of 
them losing many a nickel.” 

ae eee 
The Future of Ship Building. 

From Harper's Weekly. 

‘The future of ship building almost baffles 
prediction. Many of the best-informed men 
in the world belleve that the new century 
will see the supremacy in this most potent 
of industries transferred from Great Brit- 
ain to America, and certain it is that 
Germany will ere long take her place 
among the greatest of naval and maritime 
powers. ‘There Is a revulsion of feeling 
from that sentiment which until recently 
made maximum speed the first considera- 
tion with transatlantic tourists, but, on 
the other hand, the demand grows stronger 
each day for the discovery of devices which 
shall provide more and greater safeguards 
for the lives of passengers at s 

‘The future of marine engineering fs, per- 
haps, dependent to as slight an extent upon 
outside influences as any force existent, but 
certainly no other is contributory in sé 
great a degree to commercial and industrial 
development. Indeed, it is doubtful if any 
otlier one element has so direct a bearing 
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and only | epesey the experienced an extra | #@ Water-borne commerce on the prosperity 
? - : stra | teevery inhabitant of the civilized world 
alr of importance, unusual fussiness and | iovery innovation, therefore, which tends 





faultless evening dress exhibited by the 
manager, combined with rigid enforcement 
of the rules of prohibiting loitering in the 
wings or outside dressing rooms, are recog- 
nized as Indications that somewhere in 
some carefully guarded nook in the king- 
dom of make-believe, the first gentleman in 
Hurope is making merry after his own lan- 
guid but always dignified siyle. 

His peeps Into the play-actor’s world are 
kept a profound secret, and woe betide the 
simple chorus girl so devoid of tact as to 
0 much as intimate by word or look that 
she recognized the future king. Such an in- 
judicious act meant instant dismissal. They 
Who were sufficiently clever to act in the 
royal presence as ingeniously as upon the 
stage were sure of a valuable present, sent 
anonymously the following day, while high- 
er favors were bestowed upon those who 
became special favorites. 

‘While singing at the Savoy Theater dur- 
ing 1881 and 1882 I frequerftly’ saw the 








to contribute to greater economy of time or 
in transportation enterprises meahs 
d comfort for every household. 
Not Like a W 
om the Philadelphia Press. 
“I want to return this dog to the gent 
what owns him. I seem his ‘ad’ in the 
paper,” said the rough-looking man at the 
door, 
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it was a ‘gent’ thas 
ed the lady. 


Between Friends. 


From Pack. 
Miss Oletimaid—“I think kissing is 
fools! 


Miss Maybudd—‘Oh! But 
believe everything you read.” 
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